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THE GILD MERCHANT IN ENGLAND.* 

There is no side of English history which is more fascinat- 
ing, and none which is more obscure, than the story of our 
English towns. Every point connected with them is keenly 
contested. There are not a few which bear witness from the 
plan of their streets and the materials of some of their fabrics 
to the fact that a Roman city once stood on the spot where an 
English town now flourishes. Some of the existing arrange- 
ments in English towns, such as the division into parishes, are 
of such remote antiquity that they seem to lead us back to 
the time when Britain was a Roman province. But, on the 
other hand, there is no conclusive evidence of continuous and 
unbroken social life through the storm of the English invasion 
in any of these places. It is perhaps the better opinion that 
the history of English towns begins in the latter part of the 
Saxon period, and that the trade and industry which called 
them into being were chiefly due to the enterprise of those 
Danes who have left such a deep mark on the ecclesiastical 
and constitutional history of many cities. 

Since the origin of English towns is still a subject of dis- 
pute, it can hardly be a matter of surprise that the history of 
their development should be so little known. Hitherto there 
has been but one great worker in this field. The history of par- 
ticular towns has indeed received careful attention in number- 
less county histories ; but their authors have not infrequently 
been more interested in genealogy than in the growth of insti- 
tutions, and they have failed to notice or to call attention to 
the features in the history of their own towns which best 
served to illustrate the history of municipal life in England. 
Hitherto the name of Madox has stood alone as that of the 
one investigator who has tried to draw from the surviving 

* The Gild Merchant: A Contribution to British Municipal History. By 
Charles Gross, Ph.D., Instructor in History, Harvard University. 2 vols., ?vo. 
Clarendon Press, 1890. 
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records a clear account of the growth of English towns, by 
comparing the condition and obligations of different bodies 
throughout the realm ; and, of those who have followed him, it 
is not too much to say that, so far as this side of English his- 
tory is concerned, they have not pursued their researches fur- 
ther, but have been content to copy the Firtna Bitrgi, while 
they have not always even been able to copy it honestly and 
intelligently. In Dr. Gross's Gild Merchant we have at last 
the work of one who has endeavored to investigate for himself, 
and whose years of industrious labor have resulted in a work 
which marks an epoch in the progress of this branch of histori- 
cal study. It is not to the credit of English scholarship that 
the fields in which Dr. Gross has worked should have been so 
long neglected ; and we of the old England may be grateful 
to the newer England for doing for us what we have been 
too supine to do for ourselves, and for doing it so well. 

The materials which Dr. Gross has printed are drawn from 
the municipal documents of the various towns of England. 
Some of them, which were already printed in local histories, 
are here reprinted, often from a better text; but in many 
cases Dr. Gross has given to the world documents which have 
been entirely unknown and buried in the offices of the town 
clerks. Only those who have, however fitfully, interested 
themselves in similar investigations, can form any idea of the 
obstacles, physical and moral, with which Dr. Gross must have 
had to contend before he could achieve such a success. The 
English town clerk is a shrewd man of business, who has no 
sympathy for idle curiosity and who has but little interest in 
the documents in his charge, except as they may occasionally 
be referred to in some local dispute about the precise privileges 
or the boundaries of the town. If he does not treat the stu- 
dent who comes to examine the archives of the town as a mere 
pedant who ought to be ruthlessly snubbed, he is apt to as- 
sume that there must be some ulterior motive, and to refuse 
access to the deeds which guard the rights of his employer. 
In any case there may be many weary journeys and much 
tedious correspondence before the student can obtain access 
to these materials at all. Gf the arrangement, or want of 
arrangement, among the masses of papers, of the ravages of 
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damp and the dangers of fire, it is useless to speak. But all 
these things go to show the inestimable service which Dr. 
Gross has rendered by facing the difficulties and securing for 
us such an admirable collection of materials. 

He has followed Madox in directing all his investigations 
towards a single point. By starting with the Gild Merchant, 
by accumulating all the information he could obtain respect- 
ing it, and by examining its relation to other civic institutions, 
he has succeeded in setting every side of English municipal 
history in a clearer light. There are two matters in regard to 
which he has shown himself specially judicious. He has con- 
fined his researches to English and Irish towns ; and, though 
he has not neglected the analogous institutions in Scotland 
and on the Continent (vol. i. pp. 213, 282), he uses them to 
point the contrast with the English Gilds, and not as sources 
from which he can draw direct information. The royal power 
was much more effective in England than in other European 
countries in the Middle Ages; and the internal history of 
English towns was greatly influenced by this fact, as most 
of them came directly under royal influence. Dr. Brentano, 
in his deservedly popular essay on English Gilds, did not 
show the same discrimination ; and the crowd of writers who 
have reproduced his conclusions have fallen into the same 
blunder, and have treated the Continental and English evi- 
dence as if the gilds were not merely analogous, but identical 
institutions in all lands. For such an error there will hence- 
forth be no excuse. 

A still more admirable feature of Dr. Gross's book lies in 
his scholarly accuracy about the use of terms. In regard to 
all more important and disputed phrases he has collected a 
large number of instances of the use of the term in actual 
documents ; and he has thus been able to fix on the definite 
sense, or to discriminate the different senses in which various 
words are used. The discussion of the term"Hanse" (vol. 
i. p. 192) and of the phrase "scot and lot" (vol. i. p. 53) 
are admirable contributions to knowledge. 

The very care which Dr. Gross has taken to keep strictly to 
the evidence before him may, it is to be feared, interfere to 
some extent with the general use of his book. He has denied 
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himself the pleasure of throwing out ingenious suggestions and 
threading the separate facts together on a chain, when he has 
not been able to trace every link of connection. There is, as 
a consequence, an apparent lack of clearness in the disposition 
of the materials he has collected ; and the beginner will find 
it not a little hard to get a clear idea of the precise nature of 
the institution about which so much has been written. As he 
closes the book, he may feel that he is quite unable to answer 
the question, What was a gild merchant ? This is partly due 
to the manner in which Dr. Gross has treated the functions of 
the gild in his third chapter. He fixes on the trade monopoly 
and the exclusiveness of " narrow-visioned gildsmen " as the 
central point which gives us the very essence of the institution. 
He has accordingly but little sympathy with the associations 
to which he has devoted so much pains. He comments on 
" the fetters with which the English Gild Merchant of the 
Middle Ages, under the guise of a so-called 'freedom,' com- 
pletely shackled free commercial intercourse " (vol. i. p. 50) ; 
and he will only admit that " now and then a glimmer of light 
penetrated the darkness of the brethren's minds, showing them 
that their baneful policy was undermining the foundations of 
their burghal prosperity" (vol. i. p. 51). But, after all, the 
exclusiveness of the gild was merely negative. We want to 
understand the nature of the privileges which the gildsmen 
valued so highly and from which they desired to exclude 
others. The essence of the gild lay in the common rights and 
privileges of those whom it included, and not merely in its 
attitude towards those whom it excluded. Dr. Gross has 
collected much evidence bearing on this point ; but he has 
failed to bring it to a focus, and to assign it due importance 
in the text of his treatise. 

There are many circumstances under which persons may 
find it convenient to unite for common trading. We see this 
alike in the earliest and latest times. In primitive communi- 
ties, as they have existed in many lands, and survive in India 
now, the community have the first claim on the products of 
the place. Only the surplus goods which no one requires for 
personal use can be sold outside its bounds, the owner receiv- 
ing permission from the headman. Here is a recognition of 
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common interest in regard to the export trade.* Similarly, 
where an enterprise has to be conducted on a considerable 
scale, it may be convenient for various persons to combine in 
an undertaking on which none of them could venture alone. 
Such arrangements as the " conger," in the book-selling trade 
last century, when the risks of undertaking a work were di- 
vided between so many firms, is a curious instance of the 
revival of common trading. There is, however, one kind of 
business in which such combined dealing has special advan- 
tages. Even in the present day the man who buys on a large 
scale is able to get his goods on advantageous terms ; and 
there are inland towns where fish clubs are not unknown, and 
families unite to procure a wholesale supply, which is on its 
arrival apportioned among the members. It is obvious that 
in early times, when a foreign ship visited a port, the towns- 
men would be better served if they agreed that one man 
should buy for all and then divide the purchase, instead of 
competing against one another ; f and it thus appears to follow 
that there is a distinct economic gain in combined trading, so 
far as the purchasing of goods, or the import trade, is con- 
cerned. The Gild Merchant was an institution by which the 
burgesses of a town or a portion of the burgesses were able to 
secure the advantages which accrue from combined trading, 
and especially from combined purchasing. The members of 
the gild would combine to purchase wholesale, and welcomed 
alien merchants who came to sell in gross. But, on the other 
hand, they were eager to retain in their own hands the busi- 
ness of distribution, and jealously excluded all outsiders from 
taking part in the retail trade. 

This practice of combined purchasing by some authority in 

* This view of export trade as giving a vent to our surplus was the dominant 
principle in English commercial regulations from Saxon times till a very recent 
period. Edward III.'s Assize of Wool (Eymer, Fcedera, ii. 1225), and the regulated 
trade of the Merchant Adventurers with the stint on their members, alike em- 
bodied the idea that it was better to keep English commodities at home for the 
use of Englishmen than to sell them to aliens, if they were not prepared to pay 
a fairly high price for our substantial wares. 

tThe practice of second-hand booksellers in sending one representative to 
buy at an auction and then dividing up the lots they have secured is another 
illustration of the advantage which may accrue from combined trading in pur- 
chasing goods. 
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a town was practised in many places where there was no gild 
merchant, or where perhaps the gild merchant had ceased to 
he effective. In some cases, a royal officer might conduct the 
transaction : there is a possible hint of this in the Domesday 
customs of Chester : " Si habentes martrinas pelles juberet pro- 
positus regis ut nulli venderent donee sibi prius ostensas com- 
pararet. Qui hoc non observabit xl. sol emendabit."* And 
Dr. Gross gives a whole series of illustrations of common town 
bargains in later times. The earliest of these is from the 
Statute of Kilkenny in the fortieth year of Edward III., which 
was " enacted f mainly for the regulation of the sale of vict- 
uals brought to any port or town of Ireland. It ordered that 
the mayor, sovereign, or other chief officer of the town should 
call before him two of the most discreet men of the place, as 
well as the merchant to whom the said wares belonged and 
the sailors of his ship. The merchant and the sailors were to 
state on oath the first cost of the goods, and the expenses of 
transportation. Then the mayor, or chief officer of the town, 
and the two discreet men were to name a price at which the 
wares must be sold." This arrangement appears to have been 
maintained in such Irish towns as Waterford (1433), Galway 
(1524). There is similar evidence for Thurso and Linlithgow 
in Scotland. The practice does not appear to have been so 
common in English towns, though Dr. Gross calls attention to 
cases in Liverpool (1591 ; vol. ii. p. 149) and Plymouth (vol. i. 
p. 136). There are several instances from Wales (vol. ii. pp. 
133, 176), and perhaps an additional illustration may be found 
in the story of the bailiff of Caermarthen : " When there came 
a certayne vessell thether out of England all laden with appells, 
which aforetime was wont to bring them good corne, the towne 
commanded that none should buy the sayd appells upon a 
great payne ; and so the bote stood so long in the haven with- 
out sale or vent, till the appells were putrified and lost. And 
when the owner demanded of the bayliffe of the towne why he 
had stayed his sale and vent, the bayliffe answered againe, 

* Lomesday, i. 262, b. It is of course possible that this rule was devised to 
give effect to the royal prerogative of pre-emption, but it is at least analogous to 
later official purchases for the townsmen. 

tVol i. p. 136. 
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that the sayd vessell came thether to fetch the best wares they 
had in the country, as fryzes, hrode clothes, and wooll ; and 
insteed thereof hee should leave them in their country but 
appells that should be spent and wasted in lease than a weeke. 
And sayd, bringe unto us corne or malt, as ye were wont to 
doe (whereof they country hath need), and yee shall be wel- 
come at all times ; and yee shall have free vent and sale thereof 
in our porte." * In these cases, the purchases which were re- 
quired for the needs of the town were made by an official. 

The townsmen of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries ap- 
pear to have been anxious to get rid of the interference of 
officials. They bought their freedom from the interference of 
the sheriff in collecting the farm of the town, and we can well 
believe that the citizens of Chester would be glad to make 
their combined purchases for themselves without the interfer- 
ence of the prmpositi of the king and the earl. The granting 
of a Hanse, or a Gild Merchant, appears to have been the grant- 
ing of the right to do their own buying and to manage their 
sales to one another. It seems likely that as the fiscal and 
police authority of the sheriff was transferred to the burgesses 
and their mayor, so the responsibility of regulating trade de- 
volved on the gild merchant instead of being undertaken by 
a royal official. This is of course mere hypothesis, and not 
matter of fact ; but the hypothesis is confirmed both by the 
privileges of the gild and by the earliest complaint which is 
made of the conduct of a gild merchant. 

When the regulation of burgh trade was granted to the 
burgesses themselves, or to any portion of them, and they 
were allowed by charter to form a gild merchant, they seem 
to have undertaken for themselves that combined purchas- 
ing which was elsewhere managed by royal or other officials. 
They were able to frame ordinances by which they reserved 
the retail trade in the town for themselves, and they also 
secured a right of pre-emption of goods coming to the town. 
At Southampton it was ordained that " no simple inhabitant 

* Brief e Conceipt of English Pollicy. Harleian Miscellany, ix. 168. This 
tract, published by W. S. in 1581, was really written thirty years before, and most 
probably by John Hales. See the evidence adduced by Miss E. Lamond, Eng- 
lish Historical Review, 1891. 
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nor stranger shall bargain for nor buy any kind of merchan- 
dise coming to the town, before burgesses of the Gild Mer- 
chant, so long as a Gildsman is present and wishes to bargain 
for or buy it" (vol. i. p. 48); and the practice of combining for 
wholesale purchases was long preserved. The most detailed 
information supplied by Dr. Gross respecting such purchases 
as made by a gild merchant relates to the Holy Trinity Gild 
at Dublin (vol. ii. p. 67) ; but it is a common feature which 
attracts attention again and again, though in one town the 
rule applies to one kind of merchandise, in another to another, 
according to the trading connections and the articles of import 
which were specially brought to that place. Chester was the 
chief port by which furs from the north of Europe entered 
England ; while on the east coast, at Ipswich and Lynn, there 
was combined purchasing of mill-stones and marble (vol. ii. 
pp. 122, 165), while at Dublin the regulations chiefly applied 
to salt, coals, and iron (vol. ii. p. 65). A survival of the 
practice of making combined purchases long remained in the 
right of cavil, which existed both in the gilds merchant and 
in the craft gilds which emanated from them, by which a 
member might claim to have a share in any bargain which 
another gildsman had concluded.* 

This practice of combined purchasing, and the exclusive 
rights to retail foreign goods in the town, were profitable to 
the gild and its members ; and in any case where all the bur- 
gesses were members of the gild, and all the inhabitant house- 
holders were burgesses, no great harm would ensue. It is not 
probable that these rules did much to drive away alien mer- 
chants ; for it may be doubted if there were any ports in the 
world they knew which they could frequent by preference, 
and where similar restrictions did not hamper them, though 
the rules doubtless conduced to the extreme popularity of the 
fairs, where the gilds had no authority and where many of the 
aliens were allowed to sell by retail. But the exclusive privi- 
leges would press on any inhabitants of a town who desired to 
purchase foreign goods for use and who were not members of 
the gild merchant. In the time of Edward III. a case in point 

*For Worcester Carpenters in 1723, see Toulniin Smith, Gilds, p. 210. Also, 
generally, Gross, vol. i. pp. 232, 239; vol. ii. pp. 46, 161, 185, 352. 
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occurred at Derby, where the king's attorney complained in 
court that some of the burgesses were members of the gild 
and some were not, and that the gildsmen "have been accus- 
tomed to oppress the people coming to the said town with 
vendible wares, so that no one can sell his wares in the said 
town to any one except to a member of the said society, and 
this at the pleasure of the said buyer." He likewise alleged 
that they insisted that foreign merchants should only deal 
wholesale, while the regulations for combined trading were of 
a very primitive type. But the real grievance was that the 
profit arising did "not accrue to the advantage of the com- 
munity of the borough, but only to the advantage of those who 
are of the said society" (vol. i. p. 42). The whole story is 
most instructive, and shows the precise manner in which the 
privileges of the gild might come to be oppressive to other 
burgesses. It is thus evident that the proceedings of the gilds 
merchant and their arrangements for trade might prove in- 
jurious to the inhabitants, in so far as they were consumers of 
produce that was brought from outside the limits of the town. 
Much has been said by Dr. Brentano and those who have 
followed him about another alleged struggle ; and the gild 
merchant has been frequently represented as spurning and 
oppressing the workingman who labored with his hands. In- 
deed, the oppressive conduct of the gild merchant is often 
spoken of as the productive cause which gave rise to the for- 
mation of craft gilds ; and these bodies, which flourished so 
generally in the fourteenth century, have been represented as 
associations which the artisans formed among themselves, in 
order to secure protection from the grievances imposed on 
them by a wealthy merchant class. It is not the least of the 
services rendered by Dr. Gross that he has laid this "myth" at 
rest forever, so far as English towns are concerned. He has 
accumulated evidence which proves what one or two other 
writers had suggested, that the fourteenth century craft gilds 
in England emanated from the gild merchant, and that the 
members of the craft gilds were not drawn from a lower social 
grade, but were themselves members of the local gild merchant. 
In craft gilds the gild merchant was specialized ; and, as the 
specialization proceeded, the original gild merchant ceased to- 
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discharge any important function as a whole, but continued 
to exercise a potent influence through the various branches 
into which it had been subdivided. So strongly does Dr. 
Gross hold to the survival of the gild merchant in its members 
that he actually speaks of the decay of towns in the fifteenth 
century as due to the narrow-minded rules of the gild mer- 
chant; though there is no evidence of any active regulation 
by the gild, as a whole, at that date, and the restrictions which 
exercised such a malign influence were brought into operation 
by the craft gilds. There was no conflict and popular victory, 
such as has been described. When the craft gilds became 
powerful, the gild merchant only survived at all as an effective 
force, in so far as it lived on in the specialized bodies which 
had sprung from it and which had absorbed the different sides 
of its practical work. 

It is a matter for regret, however, that Dr. Gross has not 
discussed at greater length the precise nature and the origin 
of the earlier craft gilds, like the weavers of London, who re- 
ceived a charter from Henry I. Madox has collected evidence 
which shows that there were many of these weavers' gilds in 
the twelfth century ; and it seems impossible to suppose that 
they had, at that early date, originated as specialized bodies 
within established gilds merchant. Indeed, the oft-quoted 
ordinances of Beverley and Marlborough * go to show that the 
weavers had no part or lot in the regular life of the town, and 
that, though in it, they were not of it. What Dr. Gross says 
on this obscure topic is so good that we could wish he had 
said more. As he puts it, the restrictions on these artisans 
were "probably due to the circumstance that they were 
regarded as alien intruders who were attempting to develop 
a comparatively new branch of industry. In later times we 
meet with Dutch and French immigrants, engaged in these 
same occupations, who suffered similar disabilities in some 
parts of England. At Berwick upon Tweed, in the thirteenth 
•century, the Flemings are said to have dwelt apart from the 
burgesses as a separate gild " (vol. i. p. 109). This is admi- 
rable ; but, in his conscientious adherence to facts pure and 
simple, Dr. Gross disdains to follow out the hypothesis. It 

* Riley, Munimenia Gildhallw, vol. ii. p. 130. 
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may not be out of place here, however, to add a few remarks 
which seem to be confirmatory of the opinion he has ex- 
pressed, more especially as they serve to lead ns back to the 
interesting but difficult question about the first origin of craft 
gilds. 

Leaving, then, the fourteenth century craft gilds, which ema- 
nated from the gild merchant and for the most part exercised 
their powers under the supervision of the municipal author- 
ities,* we may turn to consider the history of these earlier 
craft gilds, which appear to have existed in many English 
towns even before the gilds merchant were organized. 

There is much to be said for the opinion that something of 
the nature of a gild merchant existed in Canterbury or Win- 
chester before the conquest, though Dr. Gross appears to 
have abandoned the view that the cnihts' gilds really had this 
character. Of the pre-Norman existence of the gild merchant 
we can only say that it is unproved ; but, so far as I know, 
there is no alleged evidence for the pre-Norman existence of 
craft gilds, while we find indications of a very large number 
of gilds among the weavers and their subsidiary callings, the 
fullers and the dyers, shortly after the date of the conquest. 
But there is a further point. So far as we can gather, weav- 
ing before the conquest was a domestic art. We have no 
mention of weavers as craftsmen. The art was known, but 
it was practised as an employment for women in the house ; 
but in the time of the Conqueror and of his sons there was a 
considerable immigration of Flemings,! several of whom were 
particularly skilled in weaving woollen cloth. They settled in 
many towns in different parts of the country, and it seems not 
unnatural to conclude that weaving as an independent craft 
was introduced from the Continent soon after the Norman 
conquest.^ 

* When the craft gilds were not thus controlled, their proceedings gave rise 
to complaint, as in the story of the Exeter tailors in the time of Edward IV., as 
told by Mr. Toulmin Smith in his English Gilds, p. 302. For a more general com- 
plaint, see Rot. Pari., vol. ii. p. 331. 

t Giraldus Cambrensis, Iter Camb., I., xi. 

* This and the following paragraphs formed part of a paper read before the 
Society for the Protection of Ancient Buildings, June 25, 1890, and printed in 
their report. 
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Institutions analogous to craft gilds appear to have existed 
in some of the towns of Northern France time out of mind, 
and some can apparently trace a more or less shadowy connec- 
tion with the old Roman collegia. Putting all these matters 
together, it appears that craft organization first shows itself 
in England in connection with a trade which was probably 
introduced from abroad ; and it seems not impossible that the 
Continental artisans brought, not only improved knowledge of 
the art of weaving, but certain habits of organization with 
them. 

Some sort of organization was probably necessary for police 
and fiscal purposes, if for none others. Town life in the Nor- 
man reigns was a curiously confused chaos of conflicting 
authority. In London each ward was an independent unit. 
In Chester and Norwich the intermingling of jurisdictions 
seems very puzzling. The new-comers were not always wel- 
comed by the older rate-payers, and they might perhaps find 
it convenient to secure a measure of status by obtaining a 
royal charter for their gild. Just as the Jews or the Hansards 
were in the city and yet not citizens, but had an independent 
footing, so to some extent were the weavers situated, and 
apparently for similar reasons. They seem to have had status 
as weavers, which they held directly from the king, which 
marked them out from other townsmen, and which possibly 
delayed their complete amalgamation with the other inhabi- 
tants. 

There is yet another feature about these weavers' gilds. 
The business in which they were engaged was one which was 
from an early time regulated by royal authority. King Rich- 
ard I. issued an Assize of Cloth, defining the length and breadth 
which should be manufactured.* The precise object of these 
regulations is not clear. They may have been made in the 
interests of the English consumer ; they may have been made 
in the interests of the foreign purchaser, and the reputation 
of English goods abroad; they may have been framed in con- 
nection with a protective policy, of which there are some 
signs. But amid much that is uncertain these three things 
seem clear : (1) that there were no craft gilds before the con- 

* Richard o/Hoveden (Roll Series), toI. it. p. 33. 
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quest ; (2) that there were many craft gilds in connection with 
the newly introduced weavers' craft in the twelfth century; 
(3) that they exercised their powers under royal authority in 
a craft which was the subject of royal regulation. 

So far for weavers. I wish now to turn to another craft in 
which we hear of craft gilds very early, — the bakers. There 
is a curious parallelism between these two callings. In the 
first place, baking was, on the whole, a domestic art before the 
conquest, not a separate employment. In the next place, it 
was a matter of royal regulation. The king's bakers doubtless 
provided the court supplies; and they gave their experience 
for the framing of the Assize of Bread, under Henry II. and 
under King John.* It may, I think, be said that in both of 
the trades in which craft gilds were first formed there was felt 
to be a real need for regulation as to the quality of the goods 
sold to the public; and it also appears that this regulation was 
given under royal authority. But, as the powers of local self- 
government increased and were consolidated, there was no need, 
and there was, perhaps, less opportunity, for direct royal inter- 
ference in matters of internal trade ; and craft gilds sprung up, 
which exercised their powers under municipal, and not under 
royal authority. One craft gild of this type, which still exists, 
and which is said to have been formed by the authority of the 
leet in the sixth year of King John, is the Bakers' Gild at 
Coventry.! It still consists of men who actually get their 
living by this trade, for it does not appear to have received 
so many " love-brothers " as to destroy the original character 
of the body. It still has its hall, — or at least room, — and 
chest where the records are kept. There are, probably, not 
many other bodies in England which have such a long exist- 
ence, and which have altered so little during all these centu- 
ries from their original character. 

In default of other evidence there are two inferences which 
may be drawn tentatively from the history of these earliest- 
mentioned craft gilds. It seems that the first bodies which 
were authorized to regulate an English industry were con- 

* British Museum, Add. MSS., 14, 262, f. 18. Cambridge University Library, 
Mm. 1. 27. 

t Fretton, Memorials of Bakers' Gild in Mid England, p. 1?!. 
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cerned with a manufacture which had been newly introduced 
into England, and that their gilds were only gradually ab- 
sorbed into the general life of the English towns. From this 
it seems fair to infer that the craft gild was not a native insti- 
tution, but was imported from abroad. But, though this may 
be true of the type, the evidence about the bakers' business 
seems to throw some light on the manner in which such gilds 
may probably have been formed in the first instance. We 
know of the king's bakers as the men who devised the reason- 
able ordinances which were embodied in the Assize of Bread. 
Was not one of these early craft gilds, which emanated from 
royal authority, little more than an actual department of the 
royal household, engaged in catering for the requirements of 
the court ? The royal bakers laying down the reasonable ordi- 
nances for the baking trade under royal authority are, at all 
events, the very type of the good men of some craft who laid 
down reasonable ordinances for the exercise of that craft 
under municipal authority in the fourteenth century. Dr. 
Gross rejects the view expressed by Dr. Brentano, that the 
gilds emanated from family groups. But, if family is inter- 
preted in the larger sense of familia, as I believe Dr. Bren- 
tano would now do, the opinion deserves to be most carefully 
considered before it is dismissed. It certainly seems sensible 
to look for the origin of these industrial gilds, not in the for- 
tuitous and unaccountable association of individual workers, 
but in the organized departments of the households of a king 
or other great man. Could this opinion be established, we 
might feel that there was a fairly harmonious explanation of 
the real problem in regard to these different types of gilds, — 
how did "private associations," if they were merely private 
associations, come to exercise coercive powers?* If the 

* Since we want to note what was distinctive, we need not consider the many 
features in the craft gilds, possibly not so prominent in the gilds merchant, 
which they shared with other organizations. The members united in common 
acts of worship, especially in common prayer and masses for departed brethren. 
Craft gilds, like other gilds, had the character of a friendly society, and gave 
loans to needy brethren or bestowed alms on the poor. Like other gilds, they 
had their feasts, when the brethren drank their gild ; and they had hoods, or liv- 
ery, which they wore at their assemblies. Like other gilriB, they took their share 
in civic festivities, and provided pageants at considerable cost; but all these 
common bonds, important as they were in cementing men into a real fellowship 
and in calling forth different interests and activities among the members, were 
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earlier craft gilds sprang from the organized departments of 
great households, the origin of these powers is explained ; and 
the conflict between the royally authorized craft gilds and the 
burgesses in later days becomes more intelligible. From this 
point of view, the fourteenth century craft gilds may be re- 
garded as popular institutions for regulating industry, which 
took over the powers previously exercised by men of the royal 
household ; while, on the other hand, the gild merchant ap- 
pears to have been a popular institution, to which was trans- 
ferred the responsibility of regulating trading which had been 
previously exercised by the propositus of the king. 

But we need not press the matter farther. Spinning hy- 
potheses is tempting, and Dr. Gross has shown admirable 
self-repression in resisting a temptation before which so many 
previous workers in the same field have succumbed. But 
hypotheses need not be misleading, if we always bear in mind 
that suggestions are only suggestions, and not ascertained 
facts ; and they are not wholly useless, if we are ready to 
return with our speculations and submit them to the tests of 
facts, and thus to set the facts themselves in a clearer light. 

Wit. Cunningham. 
Trinity College, Cambridge. 

of a pious, social, or charitable character. Their distinctive character lay in 
the special authority they possessed. A gild was not a craft gild unless duly em- 
powered to regulate a particular craft : it might be called into existence for this 
purpose, or an existing gild might be empowered to exercise such functions, 
much as the brotherhood of St. Thomas a Becket was changed into the Mercers' 
Company. The important thing about a craft gild was that it had been empow- 
ered to exercise authority in a given area and over certain workmen. 



